BELINDA
was not pleased; she never liked Belinda afterwards, and
Maria had always a painful recollection of her aunt's sus-
pecting her of the meanness of envy.' Perhaps it was under
the influence of this early association that in her later
correspondence Miss Edgeworth herself falls foul of Belinda,
and accuses her of tameness, and says shethas no patience
with her.
c I really was so provoked witr! the cold tameness of that
stick or stone Belinda that I could have torn the pages to
pieces/ she writes to Mrs. Barbauld. Miss Zimmern quotes
the passage, and adds, * At no time did Miss Edgeworth
even set a due value on her work, still less an exaggerated
one/
Belinda is the story of a young and beautiful girl sur-
rounded by frivolous and double-minded people; she has
been brought up by a scheming aunt, but she is single-
minded and true-hearted. She is chaperoned by Lady
Delacour, a leader of fashion, and introduced to the
smartest circles of those brilliant days. Lady Delacour's
house is filled with well-dressed crowds. e When it blazed
with lights and resounded with music and dancing, Lady
Delacour, in the character of Mistress of the Revels, shone,
the soul and spirit of pleasure and frolic; but the moment
the company retired, when the music ceased and the lights
were extinguished, the spell was dissolved. She would
walk up and down the empty magnificent saloons, absorbed
in thoughts, seemingly of the most painful nature.' Of
Lord Delacour for some days Belinda hears nothing after
her arrival; but at last they meet. His lordship is arriving
dead drunk in the arms of two footmen, who are carry-
ing him upstairs. The heroes of those days seem to get
tipsy as a matter of course, just as the heroines faint
away. Clarence Hervey, the agreeable friend of Lady
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